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CONGRESS  HALL 

by  Miriam  Blimm 


Independence  National  Historical  Park 


Between  1790  and  1800,  the  U.S.  Congress 
met  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Court  House, 
now  called  Congress  Hall.  During  these 
formative  years,  the  United  States  was 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  establishing  a 
viable  government  under  the  Constitution. 
Here  Congress  enacted  legislation  creating 
a  firm  financial  foundation  for  the  Nation 
and  significant  internal  policies.  It  provided 
for  the  Nation's  defense  in  time  of  crisis 
and  debated  and  ratified  the  foreign 
policies  of  Presidents  George  Washington 
and  John  Adams.  Here  the  American  system 
of  political  parties  began,  and  here 
Congress  began  to  develop  as  an  institution 
and  to  establish  its  relationships  to  the  other 
branches  of  Government,  its  own 
procedures,  and  its  own  methods 
of  operation. 


Overleaf:  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  1800. 
Congress  Hall  is  on  the  left.  Drawn  and 
engraved  by  William  Birch. 


CONGRESS  COMES  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia  in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century  was  a  "large,  elegant,"  and  fast- 
growing  city  of  more  than  40,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many 
regarded  it  as  the  "capital  of  the  new 
World."  Here  commerce  and  shipping  pros- 
pered. The  city  had  distinguished  public 
buildings,  fine  private  mansions,  and 
neat  rows  of  smaller,  modest  homes.  Under 
the  strong  Quaker  influence  in  the  city, 
charitable  institutions  developed.  Here,  too, 
educational  and  intellectual  institutions 
flourished. 

On  the  clean,  well-paved  and  well-lighted 
regularly  laid-out  streets  mingled  Quakers, 
adherents  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  other 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews;  English, 
Germans,  Irish,  French,  Negroes,  and 
Indians.  Philadelphians,  to  one 
Congressman,  seemed 
"very  plain  and  Simple  in  their  manners,  and 
affairs  —  a  stately  distance  in  their  intercourse 
with  Strangers.  In  their  Economy  they  are 
frugal,  and  in  their  business  industrious.  They 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  first  people  in 
America  as  well  in  manners  as  in  arts,  and  like 
englishmen  they  are  at  no  pains  to  disguise 
this  opinion." 


It  was  to  this  city  that  the  new  Federal 
Government  came  late  in  1790.  For  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  its  tenuous  existence, 
the  struggling  Government  under  President 
Washington  had  met  in  New  York  City. 
When  Philadelphia  was  selected  to  serve  as 
the  temporary  Capital  for  10  years  while 
the  Federal  City  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  being  built,  the  Philadelphia  County 
Commissioners  offered  to  Congress  the  use 
of  their  recently  completed  courthouse. 
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George  Washington 
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As  early  as  1736  the  State  House  Yard, 
now  Independence  Square,  was  envisioned 
as  a  government  center.  Lots  on  either 
side  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  House,  now 
Independence  Hall,  were  set  aside  for  "two 
public  Buildings  ...  of  the  like  outward 
[form],  Structure  and  Dimensions,  the  one 
for  the  Use  of  the  County,  and  the  other  for 
the  Use  of  the  City.  .  .  ."  The  construction 
of  the  County  Courthouse  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  however,  did  not 
begin  until  April  1787. 

Built  of  brick  and  in  the  Georgian  tradi- 
tion, Congress  Hall  complemented  the  State 
House  in  material  and  style.  It  was  a  two- 
story  structure  with  a  large  bay  in  the  rear. 
Inside  was  a  single  large  courtroom  on  the 
first  floor,  and  a  smaller  courtroom  and  two 
other  rooms  on  the  second. 

In  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  Congress, 
the  county  commissioners  refitted  and 
refurnished  the  building.  In  the  bay  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  large  first-floor  room 
they  set  up  a  dais  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Thomas  Affleck, 
a  cabinetmaker,  made  rows  of  "shining 
mahogany"  writing  desks  and  black  leather 
armchairs  for  the  members.  "A  very 
capacious  gallery,"  accommodating  300  to 
400  spectators,  was  erected.  The  floor  was 
carpeted  wall-to-wall,  Venetian  blinds  were 
installed  and  stoves  were  placed  in  the 
fireplaces. 

The  Senate  met  in  the  more  elegantly 
furnished  courtroom  upstairs.  For  the 
Senators,  Affleck  made  individual  desks  and 
covered  the  armchairs  with  red  leather. 
The  Vice-President  presided  over  the  ses- 
sions from  a  seat  beneath  a  canopy  set 
up  in  the  bay  of  the  room.  A  splendid  carpet 
in  "rich  bright  colours,"  with  an  American 
eagle  holding  an  olive  branch,  a  bundle  of 
13  arrows,  and  a  scroll  inscribed  "E 
Pluribus  Unum,"  covered  the  floor.  Two 
smaller  rooms  flanking  the  second  floor 
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hallway  were  fitted  up  as  a  committee  room 
and  an  office  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

In  1  793,  with  the  reapportionment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  following  the  first 
Federal  census  in  1790,  the  House  mem- 
bership increased  from  69  to  105. 
Therefore,  during  the  recess  between 
sessions,  the  county  commissioners 
enlarged  the  building  by  extending  it  26 
feet  into  the  State  House  Yard.  They  moved 
the  Speaker's  dais  to  the  west  side  of  the 
House.  Opposite  it  a  door  led  to  the 
portico,  a  new  structure  connecting  the 
House  Chamber  with  the  House  offices  in 
the  west  wing  of  Independence  Hall.  The 
members  sat  without  special  order  in  three 
semi-circular  tiers  of  seats.  To  the  area 
outside  the  semicircle,  members  brought 
visitors  to  hear  the  debates.  In  the  bay 
area  at  the  south  end  of  the  room  was  a 
refreshment  table  for  the  members,  and 
doors  leading  out  into  the  State  House  Yard. 
Thomas  Affleck  again  made  the  necessary 
furniture  for  the  House  and  Senate, 
matching  the  earlier  pieces. 

In  the  slightly  enlarged  Senate  Chamber 
the  Senators  sat  at  desks  arranged  in  two 
semicircular  rows.  The  addition  pro- 
vided enough  space  for  the  creation  of 
two  much-needed  committee  rooms.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  his  staff 
remained  where  they  had  been  and  the 
room  opposite  became  a  conference  room, 
where  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
could  meet  and  adjust  their  differences  on 
legislation. 

In  1795,  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate 
were  opened  to  the  public,  and  a  small, 
cramped  gallery  for  about  50  spectators 
was  erected  in  the  chamber.  The  following 
year,  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  had 
been  in  very  dangerous  condition  since  the 
work  of  1793,  was  repaired  and  raised. 


THE  WORK  OF  CONGRESS 

On  December  6,  1790,  65  Representatives 
and  26  Senators  gathered  in  Congress  Hall. 
The  tasks  that  faced  them  were  indeed 
formidable:  "to  complete  the  System  of 
Finance;  and  .  .  .  give  Stability  and  Efficacy 
to  the  Government  and  shape  its  future 
Progress  and  Operations." 

The  most  pressing  problem  was  legis- 
lating sound,  workable  financial  measures. 
The  task  of  formulating  them  fell  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who,  although  only  34  years  old,  possessed 
maturity  of  judgment,  administrative  ability, 
and  an  unrivaled  understanding  of  finance 
and  banking. 

The  first  taxes  had  been  raised  before 
Congress  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  As  the 
next  step,  Hamilton  now  submitted  to 
Congress  a  plan  to  establish  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  privately  capitalized  but 
public  in  character.  As  depository  for  the 
Government's  funds,  collector  of  taxes,  and 
issuer  of  bank  notes,  it  offered  a  means  to 
control  the  activities  of  State  banks  and 
give  the  Nation  a  stable  currency  and 
bank  credit.  Congress  heatedly  debated 
the  chartering  of  the  Bank,  and  deep 
divisions  developed  among  the  members. 
The  opposition,  coming  largely  from  the 
Southern  members  and  led  by  James 
Madison  of  Virginia,  argued  that  there 
was  no  authorization,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  for  it  in  the  Constitution. 
Nevertheless,  both  houses  of  Congress 
passed  the  bill.  President  Washington 
hesitated  to  sign  it,  but  was  finally 
persuaded  to  do  so  by  Hamilton's  argu- 
ment for  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  For  the  next  20  years,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  successfully 
provided  the  Nation  with  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  bank  credit,  and  gave  the 


economy  the  regulator  it  needed. 

The  success  of  Hamilton's  financial  plans 
required  the  tapping  of  other  sources  of 
revenue.  Rather  than  impose  direct  taxes, 
Hamilton  favored  the  enactment  of  an 
excise  tax  on  foreign  and  domestically 
manufactured  liquor.  Despite  strong 
opposition,  the  bill  passed  the  House.  The 
Senate  approved  it  only  after  Hamilton 
gathered  his  supporters  around  him  and 
personally  sat  behind  locked  committee 
room  doors  with  Robert  Morris  and  the 
committee.  The  bill's  unpopularity  in 
grain-producing  areas  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated in  1794,  when  the  so-called 
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"Whiskey  Rebellion"  erupted  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  threatened  to  spread 
throughout  the  West.  But  the  Federal 
Government  quickly  and  easily  put  it  down. 

To  further  implement  Hamilton's  finan- 
cial program,  Congress  adopted  in  April 
1792  his  recommendation  for  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Mint  to  provide  the  Nation 
with  an  adequate  coinage. 

By  the  end  of  1792,  in  large  part  due  to 
Hamilton's  work,  the  problem  of  the  debt 
had  been  settled,  a  revenue  system  set  up, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government 
established  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As 
Senator  Rufus  King  reported: 
"Our  commerce  &  navigation  continue  to 
increase  ....  the  sound  state  of  public  credit 
and  the  Establishment  of  Banks  have  already 
given  aids  to  commerce,  and  will  soon  afford 
assistance  to  manufacturing  &  agriculture.  .  .  ." 

While  governmental  systems  were  being 
tested  and  strengthened,  Congress  took  the 
first  step  in  enlarging  the  Federal  Union.  On 
February  18,  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted 
"as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  with  complete 
equality  in  all  things  with  the  Thirteen 
Original  States.  In  1792,  Kentucky,  formerly 
part  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  was  admitted 
as  the  15th  State;  and  in  1796,  Tennessee 
became  the  16th.  Thus  did  Congress  carry 
into  effect  the  significant  national  policy  set 
forth  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 

And  while  the  entire  issue  of  the  basis 
of  citizenship  was  under  consideration, 
Congress  received  the  welcome  news  that 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
had  been  ratified.  These  guaranteed  to  the 
people  such  fundamental  rights  as  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  religion,  and  assembly. 
With  this,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  these 
amendments  were  known,  became  an 
official  part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  Nation. 

Thomas  Jefferson 

From  the  portrait  bv  Charles  Willson  Peale 


The  Rise  of  Political  Parties 

The  clash  of  political  philosophies  and 
economic  interests,  as  represented  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hamilton  and 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson,  led  to 
the  development  of  the  first  American 
political  parties.  The  Constitution  had  made 
no  provision  for  parties  or  party  structures. 
Indeed,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
hoped  that  interest  in  the  national  welfare 
would  transcend  local  and  party  spirit.  But 
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by  1792,  recognizable  political  groupings, 
with  definite  leadership  and  philosophies, 
could  be  identified  in  Congress. 

The  mercantile-shipping-financial  inter- 
ests rallied  behind  Hamilton;  these  were  the 
Federalists.  Their  leaders  were  men  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position.  The  party 
drew  its  strength  from  Northern  merchants 
and  successful  Southern  planters,  from  the 
well-to-do  artisans,  lawyers,  and 
businessmen  of  the  cities,  and  from  an 
occasional  farmer.  Class-conscious,  they 
favored  a  strong  central  government, 
distrusted  the  masses,  and  championed 
property  rights. 

The  Republicans,  led  by  Jefferson  and 
his  fellow-Virginian  James  Madison, 
represented  the  agricultural  interests.  They 
reflected  the  prevailing  attitudes  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  distrusted  a 
large  central  government  and  feared  the 
bankers,  the  monied  interests,  and  the 
burden  of  a  large  national  debt.  They 
defended  local  and  States'  rights, 
believed  in  simple  and  frugal  government, 
and  regarded  the  farmer  as  the  American 
ideal.  (The  Republican  party  of  Jefferson, 
later  known  as  Democratic-Republican,  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  modern  Democratic 
Party.) 

The  Federalists  controlled  the  execu- 
tive branch  during  the  administrations  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  but  in  the 
legislative  branch  their  control  was  not  as 
complete.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  rather  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
parties  —  at  different  times  each  having  a 
slight  majority.  Some  members  of  Congress 
could  not  be  easily  classified,  their  votes 
being  determined  not  by  party  designation, 
not  by  the  interests  of  State  or  region,  but 
by  strong  convictions  tied  to  no  interests. 
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Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Forefront 

On  March  4,  1793,  a  great  crowd  —  officers 
of  the  Government,  members  of  Congress, 
foreign  ministers,  and  a  number  of  private 
citizens  —  gathered  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  along  the  second-floor  hallway  to  see 
George  Washington  sworn  in  for  his 
second  term  as  President.  Amid  a  solemn 
hush,  Washington  entered  the  room,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office.  As  he  left,  the 
people  could  no  longer  remain  silent  and 
spontaneously  saluted  him  with  three 
rousing  cheers. 

During  the  Congressional  recess  that 
followed  Washington's  inauguration, 
foreign  affairs  took  on  great  importance. 
The  French  Revolution  had  reached  its 
violent  climax,  watched  with  mixed  feelings 
by  the  American  public.  War  had  broken 
out  in  Europe,  and  the  United  States  found 
itself  in  a  delicate  position  vis-a-vis  the 
two  contending  sides:  France,  her  close 
ally  in  the  fight  for  independence,  and 
England,  whose  powerful  navy  controlled 
the  high  seas  and  with  whom  America  had 
a  flourishing  trade. 

When  Congress  reconvened  on  December 
3,  1793,  Washington  devoted  his  fifth  annual 
address  to  Congress  chiefly  to  foreign 
affairs.  He  announced  that  he  had  issued  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality  declaring  the 
United  States  "friendly  and  impartial  toward 
the  belligerent  Powers"  and  warning  all 
Americans  against  becoming  involved  in 
the  hostilities.  The  President  called  upon 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  protect 
American  rights.  Two  days  later  he  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  the  correspondence 
and  official  documents  relating  to  the 
situation,  especially  the  activities  of 
Citizen  Genet,  France's  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  who  had  boldly  tried  to 
involve  the  United  States  "in  war  abroad, 
and  discord  and  anarchy  at  home."  He  had 
blatantly  fitted  out  privateers  in  American 


ports  and  even  threatened  to  appeal  for 
popular  support  against  Washington.  At 
the  President's  request,  the  French 
Government  recalled  Genet,  and  Franco- 
American  relations  improved. 

Late  in  1793,  as  he  prepared  to  resign  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson  submitted  to 
Congress  a  "Report  on  the  Privileges  and 
Restrictions  on  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  Foreign  Countries,"  seeking  to 
tie  American  trade  and  foreign  policy  to 
France.  In  support  of  this,  Madison  intro- 
duced into  Congress  in  January  1794 
a  series  of  "Commercial  Propositions" 
aimed  directly  at  attacking  England  where 
she  was  most  vulnerable,  "in  her  Commerce 
&  Manufactures,"  so  that  she  would  treat  the 
United  States  with  "justice"  and  "proper 
respect."  The  floor  of  Congress  now 
became  the  battleground  of  the  two 
opposing  factions:  the  Republicans,  who 
were  pro-French,  and  the  Federalists,  pro- 
English. 

While  Congress  debated  Madison's 
proposals,  Britain  redoubled  pressures  on 
land  and  sea.  To  that  country's  leaders  the 
time  seemed  ripe  to  face  a  settlement  of 
issues  outstanding  since  the  American 
Revolution.  The  British  Navy  seized 
American  ships  trading  in  the  West  Indies, 
English  emissaries  aroused  the  Barbary 
pirates  to  attack  American  shipping  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Britain's  fort 
commanders  threatened  the  peace  on  the 
frontier.  Feelings  in  Congress  and  the 
country-at-large  were  intense.  War  seemed 
almost  inevitable,  but,  as  one  Congressman 
put  it,  the  Nation  would  "not  go  to  war  lest 
they  are  driven  to  it  by  the  most  pressing 
necessity."  Nevertheless,  Congress  began 
preparations  for  the  country's  defense. 


The  Jay  Treaty 

Although  England  rescinded  the  Order  in 
Council  that  authorized  the  seizure  of 
American  ships,  the  situation  remained 
critical.  To  prevent  war,  Washington 
sent  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  to  England 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  secure 
reparations  for  American  shipping  losses, 
the  cession  of  the  posts  on  western 
American  soil  still  held  by  the  British, 
and  a  commercial  treaty. 

For  months  Congress  and  the  Nation 
anxiously  awaited  news  of  Jay's  mission  and 
the  text  of  the  treaty.  When  the  treaty 
arrived,  Washington  called  the  Senate  into 
special  session  to  ratify  it.  Meeting  behind 
closed  doors,  the  Senate  was  divided 
sharply  in  its  debate.  Jay,  in  effect,  had 
renounced  freedom  of  the  seas  in  order  to 
secure  a  commercial  treaty  and  a  promise 
from  England  to  surrender  the  Northwest 
posts.  Other  disputes  were  referred  to  joint 
arbitration  committees.  Finally  on  June  24, 
1795,  with  Vice  President  Adams  presiding, 
the  Senate  voted  on  the  motion  to  consent 
to  all  of  the  Treaty  except  Article  XII,  the 
controversial  article  which  would  regulate 
West  Indian  trade.  The  motion  passed  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  10  —  exactly  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  by  the  Constitution. 
Publication  of  the  text  of  the  treaty  aroused 
throughout  the  Nation  a  cry,  described  by 
the  President,  "like  that  against  a  mad  dog." 
At  first  Washington  was  uncertain  whether 
to  approve  the  treaty,  but,  fearing  a  growing 
French  influence  in  the  Nation  and  feeling 
that  accord  with  England  rather  than  war 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
he  signed  it. 

The  prospects  for  peace  were  brighter  as 
President  Washington  addressed  the  Fourth 
Congress  when  it  convened  in  December 
1795.  Thomas  Pinckney  had  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  Spain  which  the  Senate  quickly 
and  unanimously  approved.  Unlike  the  Jay 


Treaty,  the  Pinckney  Treaty  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  granting 
American  citizens  the  long-sought  right  of 
unrestricted  use  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
When  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  peace 
with  the  Barbary  pirates  was  achieved. 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  paved  the  way  for 
peace  on  the  frontier  by  signing  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
clearing  the  Government  title  to  additional 
Western  territories  acquired  by  the  1783 
treaty  with  England.  This  led  Congress  to 
enact  the  significant  Land  Act  of  1796  which 
encouraged  settlement  and  aided  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  West. 

The  Jay  Treaty,  however,  continued  to 
divide  Congress  and  the  Nation.  On 
February  29,  1796,  Washington  officially 
promulgated  the  treaty,  and  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  immediately 
launched  their  final  campaign  against  it. 
The  House  passed  a  resolution  asking 
Washington  to  submit  to  them  all  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  treaty.  He  refused  the 
request,  arguing  that  the  Constitution  had 
not  included  the  House  in  the  treaty-making 
procedure.  For  the  next  2  months  the  House 
debated  an  appropriation  bill  upon  which 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  depended. 

The  debate  involved  not  only  the  treaty 
itself,  but  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
relationship  of  the  Legislature  with  the 
Chief  Executive.  The  rights  of  the  House 
were  asserted  in  resolutions  written  by 
Madison  and  introduced  by  Thomas  Blount 
which  passed  the  House  by  a  sizable 
majority  vote.  As  Congressional  debate 
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and  Albert  Gallatin 

From  the  portraits  by  George  K    Knapp  and  Rembrandt  Peale 


continued,  public  sentiment  changed 
dramatically  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and 
petitions  urging  passage  of  the  bill 
implementing  the  treaty  flooded  Congress. 
Partisan  feelings  were  at  their  strongest. 
Then  on  April  28,  an  air  of  expectancy 
prevailed  as  Federalist  Fisher  Ames  of 
Massachusetts  took  the  floor.  Frail  and 
sickly,  Ames  spoke  so  faintly  that  he  could 
hardly  be  heard,  but  he  continued  and 
delivered  one  of  the  most  moving  speeches 
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ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  an  audience  which  included  members  of 
the  Senate,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  even  Vice  President  Adams.  Ames 
discussed  the  constitutional  issue  and 
eloquently  predicted  that  rejection  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Government 
and  the  Constitution. 

The  next  day,  the  bill  was  voted  upon  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  result  was 
a  tie,  49  to  49.  The  chairman,  House  Speaker 
and  Republican  Frederick  Augustus 
Muhlenberg,  cast  the  deciding  vote  —  with 
the  Federalists  for  the  bill.  The  treaty  was 
safe,  and  "Peace  &  tranquility"  now 
succeeded  the  months  of  "noisy  Debate"  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  "The  Spirit  of  Faction 
subsided." 


While  trying  to  set  up  tcorkable  domestic 
programs  and  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  pmvers,  Congress  was  sometimes 
faced  with  serious  internal  problems  of  its  own. 
Political  animosities  between  Republicans  and 
Federalists  accounted  for  much  of  the 
difficulties.  This  contemporary  cartoon  pokes 
fun  at  one  such  incident,  between  Republican 
Congressman  Mattheiv  Lyon  of  Vermont  and 
Federalist  Congressman  Roger  Griswold  of 
Connecticut,  who  settled  their  differences  with 
cane  and  tongs  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


4  -  0 


John  Adams  and  Franco-American 
Relations 

On  March  4,  1797,  the  House  Chamber  was 
jammed  with  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  foreign  dignitaries,  Government 
officials,  and  many  Philadelphians.  "Loud 
and  reiterated  applause  involuntarily  burst 
from  the  audience"  as  first  John  Adams, 
then  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  finally  George 
Washington  entered.  Here  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor,  Washington 
"took  a  seat  as  a  private  citizen,  a  little  in 
front  of  the  seats  assigned  for  the  Senate." 
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President-elect  Adams  addressed  the 
assemblage  and  then  received  the  oath  of 
office  from  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth. 
He  left  the  room  to  the  applause  of  the 
people.  Washington,  now  a  private  citizen, 
motioned  Jefferson  to  precede  him,  but 
the  Vice  President  hesitated.  Washington 
insisted  and  Jefferson  reluctantly  obeyed. 
The  power  of  Government  thus  passed  from 
one  administration  to  another  quietly, 
peacefully,  and  with  dignity. 

The  partisan  division  in  Congress  was 
soon  deepened  by  a  worsening  of  Franco- 
American  relations,  brought  about  when 
France,  angered  by  Jay's  Treaty,  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  seizing  American  shipping. 
President  Adams  sent  John  Marshall, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  and  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  to  France  to  smooth  matters. 
To  add  force  to  words,  Congress  in  1797 
authorized  the  construction  of  three  frigates 
and  an  increase  in  the  militia.  This  was  far 
less  than  the  "hawkish"  Federalists  wanted, 
but  a  compromise  was  worked  out  with 
the  Republicans. 

In  the  spring  of  1798,  Adams  sent  Con- 
gress dispatches  from  the  American  envoys 
in  France  which  spelled  out  clearly  French 
attempts  to  bribe  them.  This  outraged  the 
American  public:  "millions  for  defence,  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute"  became  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  day.  Congress  responded 
immediately  by  creating  the  Navy 
Department  as  a  new  executive  department 
with  full  Cabinet  status.  The  Senate  then 
confirmed  President  Adams'  nomination  of 
Benjamin  Stoddert  as  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Three  new  and  powerful 
frigates  were  added  to  the  American  naval 
force  and  the  Marine  Corps  was  revived. 
Money  for  arms  and  harbor  fortifications 
was  appropriated,  and  the  Army  was 
enlarged. 

A  state  of  quasi-war  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  France  for  more  than  2 


years.  In  February  1799,  President  Adams 
felt  that  France  was  now  ready  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  of  their  differences.  He 
therefore  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination 
of  William  Vans  Murray  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  France.  Murray's  mission 
was  expanded  to  a  three-man  negotiating 
team  which  was  finally  able  to  end  the 
quasi-war. 

To  deal  with  the  domestic  situation,  the 
Federalists,  now  holding  a  strong  majority 
in  Congress,  passed  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts  which  were  aimed  at  keeping  newly 
arrived  political  refugees  and  immigrants  in 
line.  Congress  also  increased  the  residence 
requirements  for  citizenship,  gave  the 
President  the  power  to  expel  foreigners,  and 
imposed  limitations  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  with  fines  and  imprisonment  the 
penalties  for  writing,  publishing,  or  speaking 
anything  of  a  "false,  scandalous  and 
malicious"  nature  against  the  Government 
or  any  of  its  officers. 


The  Workings  off  Congress 

During  the  years  in  Philadelphia,  Congress' 
particular  role  in  governing  the  Nation  — 
its  powers,  prerogatives,  and  procedures  — 
became  established.  A  struggle  for  power 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  marked  the  period.  Presidents 
Washington  and  Adams  generally  refrained 
from  exerting  direct  influence  upon  leg- 
islative proceedings,  and  the  relations  of 
the  Chief  Executive  with  the  Legislature 
mainly  consisted  of  sending  messages  and 
complying  with  reasonable  requests  for 
help  and  information.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Hamilton,  however,  did  attempt 
to  influence  Congress  when  it  considered 
fiscal  and  monetary  matters;  he  even  ar- 
ranged committee  memberships  and  per- 
sonally attended  committee  meetings.  For  its 
part,  Congress  investigated  the  executive 
branch  and  its  expenditure  of  funds  and 
sought  to  share  in  the  making  of  policy.  It 
tested  its  possible  role  in  the  treaty-making 
process  during  the  Jay  Treaty  debate. 

The  committee  system  developed  quickly 
in  Congress.  In  each  house,  committees 
were  established  to  prepare  and  draft  bills, 
and  conference  committees  of  members 
from  both  houses  met  to  resolve  differences. 
The  first  Congressional  investigating 
committee  was  set  up  in  1792  to  look  into 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Gen.  Arthur 
St.  Clair's  army  by  Indians  on  the  frontier. 

The  work  of  committees  was  essential  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  legislative 
process.  Thus  the  two  Senate  committee 
rooms  and  the  conference  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  Congress  Hall  were  the 
scenes  of  important  legislative  deliberations 
that  proved  vital  in  the  molding  of  the 
new  Nation.  Committee  work  consumed 
much  of  the  Congressmen's  time  and 
energy,  with  meetings  being  held  in  the 
mornings  before  the  regular  sessions,  again 
in  the  evenings,  and  on  Saturdays. 


Congress  Moves  to  Washington 

In  December  1799  the  first  session  of 
the  Sixth  Congress  convened;  its  time  in 
Philadelphia  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On 
December  18,  John  Marshall,  with 
"a  voice  that  bespoke  the  anguish  of  his 
mind,  and  a  countenance  expressive  of  the 
deepest  regret,"   informed  the  House  that 
George  Washington  was  dead.  The  next  day 
he  said: 

"Our  WASHINGTON  is  no  more!  The  Hero, 
the  Sage,  and  the  Patriot  of  America  —  the 
man  on  whom  in  times  of  danger  every  eye  was 
turned  and  all  hopes  were  placed  —  lives  now 
only  in  his  own  great  actions,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  an  affectionate  and  afflicted  people." 

Then  in  words  written  by  Henry  Lee,  he 
voiced  "the  universal  grief"  at  the  "loss  of  a 
citizen,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 
Congress  paid  its  final  tribute  to 
Washington  a  week  later.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  chambers  were  draped  in 
black,  and  "in  front  of  the  Speakers  chair 
[was  placed]  a  coffin  covered  with  a  black 
pall,  bearing  a  military  hat  &  sword." 
Finally,  Congress  named  the  new  Federal 
Capital  for  Washington,  ordered  that  a 
fitting  monument  to  him  be  erected  there, 
and  named  his  birthday  a  national  holiday. 

As  Congress  was  winding  up  its  business 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Federalist's  warded  off 
two  attempts  by  the  Republicans  to  repeal 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  On  May  14, 
1800,  Congress  adjourned,  and  the  focus  of 
national  politics  shifted  to  the  swamps 
along  the  Potomac  River  where  the  new 
Capital  was  being  built.  Philadelphia,  no 
longer  either  the  State  or  Federal  capital, 
slipped  quietly  into  the  19th  century  and 
soon  lost  its  pre-eminence  among 
American  cities. 


THE  MEN  OF  CONGRESS 

It  was  an  illustrious  assembly  of  men  who 
served  in  Congress  during  those  10 
Philadelphia  years  —  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  Congressional  history. 
There  were  men  who  had  been  leaders 
during  the  War  for  Independence  and  the 
critical  years  that  followed.  Among  them 
were  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  had 
introduced  the  June  7,  1776,  resolution  for 
independence  into  the  Second  Continental 
Congress;  Roger  Sherman,  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  draft  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  Robert  Morris, 
the  financier  of  the  Revolution;  and  seven 
other  signers  of  the  Declaration.  Many 
brought  with  them  valuable  experience 
gained  in  the  Continental  Congresses  and 
in  State  governments.  Twenty-one  of  them 
were  framers  and  signers  of  the 
Constitution. 

For  some,  greater  fame  lay  in  the  future. 
James  Madison  of  Virginia  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  an  already 
distinguished  record  of  leadership  in  the 
framing  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
He  had  been  the  dominating  spirit  of  the 
Convention.  In  Congress  he  assumed 
leadership  of  the  Jeffersonian-Republican 
forces  in  their  opposition  to  the  financial 
and  foreign  policies  of  Washington's 
predominantly  Federalist  administration. 
His  four  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  a  prelude  to  his 
later  service  as  Jefferson's  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  own  two  terms  as  President 
from  1809  to  1817. 

Three  other  future  Presidents  served  here: 
James  Monroe  of  Virginia,  the  hardbitten 
Tennessean  Andrew  Jackson,  and  William 
Henry  Harrison  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Foreign-born  Albert  Gallatin,  representing 
frontier  Pennsylvania,  brought  into  Congress 
a  knowledge  of  finance  matching  that  of 
Hamilton  himself.  Although  voted  out  of  the 


Senate  after  only  3  months'  service  because 
of  his  failure  to  meet  the  residence  re- 
quirements, Gallatin  returned  and  served 
three  terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  the  leading  spokesman  of  the 
Jeffersonians  in  financial  matters.  After 
Madison's  retirement,  Gallatin  became  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Republican 
minority  in  the  House.  He  went  on  to  serve, 
capably  and  faithfully,  for  14  years  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  both 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  the  longest  term 
of  service  of  any  to  hold  that  office. 

John  Marshall,  the  later  great  Chief 
Justice,  served  briefly  with  distinction.  He 
became  a  champion  of  the  Federalist 
administration.  His  powerful,  clear,  and 
logical  defense  of  President  Adams' 
handling  of  the  Jonathan  Robbins  case, 
involving  the  extradition  of  a  British  sailor, 
is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  American 
oratory;  it  was  also  one  of  the  few  speeches 
in  Congress  which  actually  changed  votes. 

The  rolls  of  Congress  also  contained  the 
names  of  Aaron  Burr  of  New  York, 
later  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  man  who  killed  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  a  duel;  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Mass- 
achusetts, Vice  President  under  Madison; 
and  many  others  of  lesser  fame  long 
forgotten. 


LATER  HISTORY  OF  CONGRESS  HALL 

When  the  Government  moved  to  Wash- 
ington in  1800,  Congress  Hall  reverted  to  its 
original  use  as  the  County  Courthouse. 
Throughout  the  19th  century,  it  served  also 
as  an  office  building  and  law  school.  It 
suffered  from  neglect  and  the  interior  was 
rearranged.  In  1895,  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
restored  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  it  was  not 
until  1912-13  that  a  restoration  of  the  entire 
building  was  made  under  the  thoughtful 
and  careful  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter,  American  Institute 
of  Architects. 

Congress  Hall  has  been  part  of  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  since 
1951.  In  1960,  after  intensive  historical 
research  and  architectural  investigations 
provided  the  necessary  documentation,  the 
National  Park  Service  began  a  thorough 
rehabilitation  of  the  building.  A  furnishings 
acquisition  program  was  already  in  progress. 
In  1962,  an  accurate  and  authentic  restora- 
tion was  completed  (although  old  wooden 
timbers  and  trusses  were  reinforced  with 
ones  of  steel).  At  that  time,  the  restored  and 
refurnished  House  of  Representatives' 
Chamber  on  the  first  floor  was  opened  to 
the  public.  The  Senate  Chamber  on  the 
second  floor  was  refurnished  and  opened 
in  1963;  4  years  later,  the  four  smaller 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  also 
refurnished  and  opened. 

Today,  Congress  Hall,  the  oldest  building 
standing  which  was  once  used  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  is  a  living 
reminder  of  the  men  and  events  that  shaped 
and  influenced  the  formation  of  our 
Government. 


Congress  Hall  today 


All  illustrations  are  from  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  unless  otherwise  noted. 


The  restored  House  of  Representatives  chamber 
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About  Your  Visit 

Congress  Hall  is  located  on  Independence 
Square,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia.  It  is  open  daily. 


The  restored  Senate  chamber 


Administration 

As  part  of  Independence  National  Historical 
Park,  Congress  Hall  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  under  the  terms  of  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  which  still  retains  ownership. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent,    Independence   National 
Historical  Park,  313  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106. 


